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CHAPTER I. 
THE ESCAPE. 


‘‘ONE THOUSAND POUNDS for that man’s 
head! Capture him alive or dead!” 

Instantly a band of retainers rushed 
through the gateway of St. James’s 
Palace and hurled themselves on a 
young Highland chieftain of majestic 
mien, who was impatiently striding up 
and down in front of the gates. 

‘Seize the outlaw! Capture him!” 
again shouted a voice from the window 
above the archway. 

‘* Outlaw ?” retorted the Highlander, 
crawing himself up to the full height of 
his gigantic stature, while his double- 
edged claymore flashed from beneath 
the folds of his plaid. “I scorn you. 
I am Rob Roy MacGregor, chief of the 
clan!” 

‘““Come on, ye minions,” he cried, as 
a shout arose from the gathering crowd 
at the mention of the famous name. 
Magnificent in his defiance, the fearless 
young chieftain awaited the onset. 

Now they were upon him. 

“Yield, MacGregor!’ shouted the 
leader of the retainers. “ Yield! It 
13 useless to resist.” 

“Stand back!’ thundered the young 
chieftain. ‘‘Make way. I wish to shed 


irit 


i, 
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no man’s blood, but by Him who mad. 


em I will hew a passage over your 
bodies ! ”’ 


“Yield, MacGregor!” again shouted 
the leader. 
“Never! Take that!” 


The two-edged claymore swept the air 
and beat down the guard of the leader’s 
sword. 

It was the first taste he had of the 
young chieftain’s powerful arm. 

“Take that!” | 

With a back-hand sweep the terrible 
Highland claymore hissed vengefully, 
and the next moment the leader fell to 
the ground. 

Right and left Rob Roy struck with 
deadly effect. No sooner, however, did 
one retainer bite the dust than two 
appeared in his place. 

The retainers were fast closing in 
behind Rob Roy, but the young chieftain 
saw his danger. 

With a shout he threw himself on his 
enemies. 

‘Follow and spare not. Follow and 
spare not! Ard Choile! Ard Choile! ” 
he cried, giving vent to his clan’s war- 
cry and smiting the nearest enemies to 
the ground. 

The retainers held back in dismay. 
They had seen enough, as they had 
heard enough, of the stalwart Highlander, 
who had been outlawed for holding the 
lands that had been his ancestors’ for 
ages. 

The forecourt was strewn with the 
wounded, and the crowd was now 
dense on the square. 

Still the voice from the safe distance 
of the window shouted : 

“Capture him, ye knaves and varlets. 
Why hang back? Capture him! Cap- 
ture him!” 

‘* Nothing easier,” shouted Rob Roy, 
in retort. “‘ Nothing easier, my Dutch 
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King! Why not send English yeomen 
to capture him! These pudding-faced 
Dutchmen of yours need mair salt in 
their porridge.” | 

The King at the window—for it was 
he—stood aghast. © 

“Seize him! Seize the scoundrel! ” 
he shrieked. 

Aye, seize him,”’ laughed Rob Roy, 
as the retainers fell back before the 
glittering claymore and fled in panic. — 

‘“ Hist, MacGregor. Quick.” 

Rob Roy felt a tug at his arm. 

“Quick, MacGregor,’? whispered the 
new-comer, a stalwart young man in 
fustian clothes. 

** Right, MacPhail,” replied the chief- 
tain. ‘‘ Lead on.” 

** Quick, then. This way,” said 
MacPhail, ‘‘ not a moment is to be lost.” 

Taking advantage of the panic of 
the retainers, MacPhail deftly led 
MacGregor aside, and striking through 
an alley bade the young chieftain hasten 
for his life. 

“ Quick, this way,’ he exclaimed, 
darting down a side passage to the right. 
“They are at our heels.” | 

Before MacGregor could realise it 
he was thrust through a doorway in the 
stone wall, and almost immediately 
entered a comfortably-furnished room. 

‘“In the nick of time,’ exclaimed 
MacPhail, slamming the heavy iron 
door, as the echo of footsteps could be 
heard in the alley. “De Trouville 
warned me intime. But here he comes.”’ 

At that moment a fine-looking man 
of decidedly French appearance en- 
tered the room. 

‘Your hand,” cried Rob Roy. ‘‘Great 
courier of the Royal Stuarts, rightful 
heir to the throne.” 

‘Your hand, gallant chieftain,’ ex- 
claimed De Trouville, ‘ the fearless 
upholder of the rights of the people.’ 

‘“ A truce to compliments,” said Rob 
Roy, “I have had more than enough. 
The chief of the Clan Campbell flattered 
me so much by saying that the King 
wished to see me in audience, that I 
almost believed him for once.” 

“The King!” broke in MacPhail. 
“The murderer of the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe. °“T'was but a trap.” 

“Something warned me not to enter 
the gates,” said Rob Roy. 

‘A blessing that enabled me to send 
MacPhail on your track at once. I 
know the secrets of the Dutch Court. 


Knowing that it is impossible to capture 
you among your own Highland hills the 
King was reduced to this expedient ; 
but hark!” 

A terrific thundering was heard at the 
outer door. 

Rob Roy’s hand at once sought his 
claymore. . : 

‘* Be not alarmed, MacGregor,” laugh- 
ingly said De Trouville. ‘In these 
stirring times I am prepared.” 

‘My lord,” said a servant, entering 
hurriedly and addressing De Trouville 
in trepidation, “the secret of the 
private door has been discovered. The 


people are clamouring at the Mail 


entrance to the house.” 

‘“No time is then to be lost,” said 
De Trouville, quietly. ‘“‘ This way.” 

Leading his guests through the door 
at the back of the room, they entered a 
passage and almost immediately gained 
another room. 

‘* MacGregor,” said De Trouville, “it 
is imperative for the love of the rightful 
King that you gain Scotland in safety. 
This package,” taking a large letter from 
his breast-pocket, “‘ contains a message 
from King James to the Scottish nobil- 
ity and Highland chieftains asking them 
to be in arms in three months’ time. 
It incriminates them all if found by an 
enemy. Their safety is in your hands.” 

‘So be it,’ replied MacGregor, con- 
cealing the package in the folds of his 
plaid. “Give me a cloak and hat till 
we reach the house of MacPhail; then, 
armed with my targe, The MacGregor 
can hold his own.” 

De Trouville reached a cloak and hat 
from acupboard. ‘ Quick! this way !”’ 
he said, as Rob Roy covered his conspicu- 
ous Highland dress. ‘‘ This door leads 
to the mews, thence to the park. Adieu, 
until we meet again.”’ 

MacPhail led the way. 

‘‘ A near shave, Rob,”’ he said; ‘* now 
we shall make for the Great North Road 
by Edgware. It will lead them off the 
scent, and we shall pass our house on the 
way. I have not been here for the past 
three years not to know the by-paths 
and near cuts.”’ 

‘* It has been a short and sweet visit,” 
replied Rob Roy. ‘“ Yesterday I arrived 
by stage coach, as you know, at your 
house, and to-night I leave for Scotland 
by shanks’ mare.” — 

‘Yes,’ laughed MacPhail, “’tis no 
use trying the stage coach. Even in 


complete disguise that red hair of yours 
would betray you.” 

‘‘T spurn disguise once clear of the 
town. Then if I am taken I shall be 
taken in the dress befitting a Highland 
chieftain.” : 

“You must travel by night, Rob, an 
avoid the turnpike.”’ 

‘That is so, for these despatches are 
tco important to run any risks.” 

Darkness was falling as they reached 
MacPhail’s house. 

‘* T wish I was coming with you, Rob,’ 
said MacPhail, as Rob Roy slipped a 
skene dhu, or sharp-pointed dirk, into 
the top of his hose on either leg, and 
swung his brass-studded targe, or round 
shield of tough bull hide, over his left 
shoulder. 

‘“T wish you were,” said Rob Roy, 


“ but duty demands that you should re-. 


main here until the King comes to his 
own again.” 

‘“ Come, then,”’ said MacPhail, ‘‘ I will 
accompany you so far on the road.” 


However, they soon discovered that 


this was no easy matter. The moon 
had risen. and it was as light as day. 

The whole country was alarmed, and 
mounted messengers were passing and 
repassing on the high road. , 

‘We shall have to use our broad- 
swords freely,’ muttered Rob Roy 
through his teeth. 

“Yes,” said MacPhail, ‘if we are 
discovered.” 

“ That will not be long,” replied Roy 
Roy. “They have thrown out a line 
oi outposts covering all the exits of the 
north side.” 

As he spoke, a shout arose behind. 

‘“Some of William’s Dutch soldiers,’’ 
laughed Rob Roy, as a body of men came 
in sight. ‘“‘ They see us, and by Craig 
Roystan they shall surely rue the day 
they set eyes on Rob Roy.” 

‘“ Look there in front,’ exclaimed 
MacPhail, ‘‘ we have our work in front 
= us,” aS half a dozen men appeared in 
ront. 

“They intend to surround us,” said 
Rob Roy. 

“Let us make for the wood. They 
are too numerous for us to tackle single- 
handed,” replied MacPhail. 

Then,” said Rob Roy, “ we shall lead 
them a dance. Remember, Mac, the 
old game—run and slay.” 

‘I ken,” said MacPhail, drawing his 
sword, “ PU go first.” | 


? 


$ 


‘his house, ‘‘ we are safe so far. 
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With the swiftness of a deer MacPhail 
made for the wood with Rob Roy 
striking more to his left and thus creating 
a distance between them. 

The effect of the manceuvre was soon 
apparent, and the Dutch soldiers divided 
at once into two parties and followed in 
pursuit. They were no match, however, 
for the two Highlanders, who increased 
their lead seemingly at their pleasure. 

** Now, Mac,” shouted Rob Roy, turn- 
ing to face the leaders of those who fondly 
imagined they were the pursuers. 

Like a whirlwind, Rob Roy rushed 
on them, and with three mighty strokes 
laid low the nearest three. Then he 
again pretended to run away. 

MacPhail, meantime, accounted for 
his men and, following the example of 
his chief, fled. 

When the nearest of the pursuers were 
well apart, the Highlanders turned and, 
tackling them one by one, despatched 
them without trouble. 

‘* Can’t you hide that targe of yours?” 
shouted MacPhail, “‘ the brass studs gleam 
like torches.” 

‘The better to see the enemy with, 
Mac,” laughed Rob Roy; “but see! 
Look there!” 

MacPhail looked, and saw that the 
wood was but a belt of trees, and although 
it had helped to scatter the enemy, it 
now afforded no _ protection. Worse 
than that, another cordon of men was 
advancing to meet them. 

** Rob,”’ exclaimed MacPhail, “‘ there 
is only one thing for it. At all hazards 
we must return to my house and assume 
disguise.” 

‘““So be it, Mac; then charge! 
Choile ! Ard Choile ! ”’ 

And before the gasping pursuers could 
recognise the fact, the Highlanders had 
rushed through their scattered ranks. 

“This way, Rob,” said MacPhail. 
‘“* Now,” he continued, when they reached 
The 
man in fustian, Mac, known to you as 
MacPhail, is Harris—Mr. Harris, at- 
tached to the Royal Mews.” 

‘‘There is one thing you must do. 
Put on a suit of my clothes, and leave 
your targe with me until another time.” 

‘*But why should I discard the 


Ard 


national dress in time of trouble,” 
objected Rob Roy. ‘’Tis the very time 
to don it.”’ 


‘‘ Very true,” replied MacPhail, tersely, 
“but you cannot fight every inch of the 
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ground during your journey of five 


-. hundred miles home.” 


_ “Faith,” returned Rob Roy, with a 
light laugh, ‘‘ and that would be to my 
idiking.” 
“But to business, 
Barnet Fair 
'' has but closed, and, dressed as a cattle- 
dealer, even with your red hair you 
would pass muster anywhere.” 
In a short time Rob Roy stood forth 
in his disguise, a disguise, however, 
that only accentuated the outline of his 


. powerful frame. 


‘We have no time to lose, Mac,’’ he 
said, girding his claymore to his side 


_, and throwing De Trouville’s loose cloak 


(74 


over his’ shoulders. Circumstances 
alter cases, and, as I said before, the 


. package I carry forbids too much risk. 


_ Let us be going.” 

‘And with better luck, replied Mac- 
Phail, leading the way. ‘‘I will escort 
you to the other side of Edgware.” 

“And take the high road for it,’ 
replied Rob Roy. 

Approaching Edgware, 
challenged by a patrol. 

“We have no money,” replied Rob 
Roy, pretending that they had met a 
highwayman, “IT faith we have just 
left it at Lombard-street, at good Mr. 
Praed’s the banker.” . 

“Why travel ye now?” asked the 
mounted patrol, closely scrutinising the 
two. 

‘ Because our cattle at High Wycombe 
require our fostering care, my friend, in 
the early morning, and as we had a 
carnival evening after Barnet Fair, we 
had perforce to use our best friends, 
namely, our legs. Good-night, friend, 
and God be with you,” replied Rob Roy, 
moving forward. “I am sorry for a 
poor man on the road like yourself.” 

‘“ What!” exclaimed the patrol. “‘ Do 
you take me for a highwayman ? ” 

“Truly we thought so,” broke -in 
MacPhail. “If not, why here 2?” 

“I shall answer your question by 
another. Have you passed anyone on 
the road ?” 

. “ Not a soul,” replied Rob Roy, “ since 
we left the houses behind.’ 

* Thou art a tall man,” said the patrol, 
suspiciously. 

“ Tam not accounted small, although, 
at the same time, if you but accompany 
me to High Wycombe I can show you 
some men to whom I am a mere babe in 


they were 


Rob. By St.: 
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size. In Bucks we grow men, in Holland 
it is different.” 

“What mean you?” demanded the 
patrol, angrily. 

“I mean what I say,” replied Rob 
Roy, stoutly. ‘In England we grow 
men, in Holland—and I take it by your 
speech you are a Dutchman—wastrels. 
Come off your horse, sir, and I shall 
give you a taste of good old English 
fists.”’ 

‘“ What mean you, catiff ?” 

‘What mean you, robber? What 
mean you blocking the way of an English 
yeoman ? Stand back! ”’ 

‘* Not so fast, my friend. I meant no 
insult. But a hue and cry has been 
raised. A Highland outlaw, a man of 
gigantic stature like yourself, is making 
his way to Scotland and, you believe 
me, friend, you will be asked some 
questions even on your way to High 
Wycombe.” 

“That cannot be helped, friend,” 
replied Rob Roy, striding to the front. 
“They must be asked. My cattle 
cannot wait the pleasure of even a 
patrol as I now see you are. Good- 
night.” 

‘That man,” said MacPhail, ‘“ sus- 
pects us. We shall have to be careful.”’ 

‘“ He suspects us,” replied Rob Roy, 
‘and, as you saw, he was merely keeping 
us In conversation until some of his 
companions should arrive on the scene.” 

Hardly had he spoken than the trotting 
of horses was heard behind them. 

“Stand, you men!” shouted a voice 
that the two recognised as that of the 
patrol. “ Stand, Rob Roy MacGregor!” 

Some half-dozen men rode up. 

“IT have no reason to deny it. I am 
Rob Roy MacGregor, otherwise Robert 
the Red,” said Rob Roy, coolly, ‘‘ and 
what want you?” 

‘* Surrender !”’? was the answer as an 
officer spurred to the front. 

“Stand back!’ shouted Rob Roy, 
as his claymore gleamed in the air. 
‘* Stand back ! ” 

The officer advanced, and with one 
terrible blow, Rob Roy sent him reeling 
to the ground. 

‘*Come on, ye minions; come, and I 
will give your flesh to the dogs!” 

With a shout the Highlanders rushed 
on the horsemen; but they, thinking 
discretion the better part of valour, 
turned their horses’ heads and made off at 
a gallop. 
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‘‘ MacGregor,” said MacPhail, “it is 


useless. Ycu can never reach Scotland 
by road.” 
‘Why not ?” 


‘“ Because it is evident they are in 
earnest. Every corner is watched, and 
escape is impossible.” 

‘Why, then, what am I to do?” 

“Return with me, and in a week’s 
time I shall find a vessel sailing for 
Glasgow, Leith, or Aberdeen. ’Tis the 
only plea. Let us hurry, or day will 
break and we shall be discovered.” 

“So be it, Mac. These despatches 
make me take that course, although, by 
my faith, I could cut my way home 
at my leisure.”’ 

So saying, Rob Roy followed MacPhail 
m the soft grass skirting the road and 
made for the latter’s house. 

They arrived there safely, and in a 
few days MacPhail found a brig bound 
ror Glasgow, on which he secured a 
passage for Rob Roy. 

The following day saw Rob Roy on 
his way to Scotland, where, however, 
greater danger lay in store, for he was 
known ts; many, and where he had 
enemies not a few. 


—_—_——_—__ 


CHAPTER II. 
A RESCUE. 


Until the coast of Scotland was 
sighted the voyage was a prosperous 
one. Then the wind began to blow. 

“ What make you of it, captain ? ” 
queried Rob Roy. “The coast seems 
near.”’ 

“Too near for our good. We are 
caught in the current, and nothing but 
2 miracle can save us from being driven 
ashore.” 

‘“ And where are we 2?” 

‘Off the Ayrshire coast. If the 
wind falls I can make Govan; if not— 
there, that’s done it !”’ 

The gale had increased, and a terrific 
blast of wind, seeming to lift the vessel 
bodily from the sea, tore the worn sails 
to shreds. 

“When she touches bottom,” said 
the captain, as coolly as if it were an 
every day occurrence, “ jump, and you 
will be safe.” | 

The next moment the keel grated on 
the sand and Rob Roy leapt ashore 
unhurt. 

“Tis a scurvy trick to leave the 
crew,’ muttered he, ‘“‘ but they are safe. 


A man with £1,000 on his head is not. 
especially as that man is known ig 
Ayrshire.”’ 

Striking inland Rob Roy gained the 
main road, which, to his joy, he recog: 
nised. 

‘In two days I shall be home,” he 
said. “I wonder how it goes with my 
people 2 ”’ 

His reverie was interrupted by the 
rumbling of carriage wheels behind. As 
he stepped to one side a carriage dashed 
past at full gallop, and as it passed he 
heard a cry for help. 

It was a woman’s voice. 

“It is the Earl of Stoneywall’s 
carriage. That old scoundrel is at some 
of his old tricks again.” 

In a moment the MacGregor was 
bounding after the carriage. So fast did 
it travel that even the fleet-footed 
Rob Roy could not overtake it. 

After a sharp run of two miles the 
carriage turned down the avenue leading 
towards Stoneywall Castle. 

“God help me to save that poor 
woman, whoever she is,’ muttered 
Rob Roy, straining every nerve. 

In a cloud of dust the carriage ap- 
proached the castle. Rob Roy re- 
doubled his efforts as he saw the port- 
cullis, with its cruel jagged teeth, slowly 
raised to admit the carriage. 

In a second the carriage passed be- 
neath and the heavy iron portcullis fell. 

With a despairing cry Rob Roy leaped 
forward—and only just in time. 

He cleared it by a miracle, for the 
teeth of the portcullis pinned him to the 
ground by his plaid. 

In an instant his skene dhu flashed out 
from the top of his stocking and cut th 
retaining garment. A ig 

“Help! Help! 
despairing cry. _ i ie 3B 

Rob Roy paused for breath. He knew 
the castle ‘well, so that there was no 
necessity to. follow the carriage now that: 
he was inside the stronghold. He also 
knew that the evil Earl of Stoneywall 
had abducted another victim, and that — 
for a few minutes, at least, she was safe’ 

While Rob Roy recovered his breath, 
the carriage drew up at the main en: 
trance of the castle, and two men carried 
out the half-fainting figure of a beautiful 

irl. 
. In a beautifully furnished room, hung 
with pictures, the roué Earl of Stoney- 
wall was ready to receive her. 


; 


? 


Help!” came the : 


a7) 
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“You fiend!” she shouted, drawing 


herself up to her full height when she 
. recognised the Earl. 


' friend of my father, 


“You fiend! you, the pretended 


You monster! to 


‘use his friendship for such a purpose. 


I hate you!” 
The Earl smiled sarcastically. 
‘“I love you,” he said. 
‘“You monster!” repeated the girl. 


|“ Were my father here you should 
- answer with your life.” 


‘“‘ My dear,” replied the Earl, suavely, 


i “your father is never likely to know. 
‘ If you be not my wife of your free will, 


then I shall force you, and the dungeon 


_ shail be your doom.” 


‘* And death shall be yours!”’ thundered 
a voice at the doorway. 
With claymore in his hand, Rob 


» Roy thrust the curtains back and dashed 
into the room, his eyes flashing hatred. 


: _ the girl. 


The Earl turned and assumed a 
nonchalant air. 

‘The noble MacGregor!” screamed 
‘The noble MacGregor! Now 


;. IE know no power on earth can harm me.” 


“Seize him!’ shouted the Earl, to 
two attendants who had entered the 
room. 

*“Not I,” said one. 
wild MacGregor.” 

‘* And life is sweet,”’ replied the other. 
“I do no more of your dirty work.” 

“You  hoary-headed _ sinner,”’ ex- 
claimed Rob Roy, in indignation. ‘‘Have 
you not worked enough ruin during your 


‘IT know the 


. evil life, that you should desire to harm 


_ this beautiful lady ? 


But your doom 
be on your own head. I, the MacGregor, 
shall take her to her father, Lord 
Campbell, and say that he has nursed a 
viper in his bosom. You, Lord Stoney- 


| wall, * the tried and true,’ the rake, the 


perjurer and false friend.” 

‘Outlaw !”’ gasped the Earl. 

“Aye, outlawed by such as you, 
greedy for the lands I hold by the sword 
—a sword that ever upheld the right and 


\ protected the innocent.” 


‘“‘ Bandy not words, noble MacGregor, 


: with such a creature as that—with such 


“ can ye go?” 


a thing,” said the fair girl, 
finger of scorn at the Earl. 
‘““ Lady Theresa Campbell,” said Rob 


pointing a 


Roy, dipping his sword in salute. 
“Waste not words on such a brute. 
Let us go.” 


“Ha! ha!” laughed the Earl. ‘“‘ How 


‘“* How came I in ? ” retorted Rob Roy. 
‘* Varlets,” addressing the attendants, 
‘* the Lady Theresa desires the carriage.” 

‘“ No, no, no, noble MacGregor. Not 
that carriage of the ignoble Stoneywall. 
I shall walk with you.” 

*“So be it. Varlets, open the port- 
cullis—no, I trust ye not. Order the 
wicket to be opened and the draw- 
bridge to be let down, or by heaven, you 
die! Now, march before me. Lady 
Theresa, kindly keep by me.” 

Driving the attendants before him, 
Rob Roy made his way to the main gate, 
followed by Lady Theresa. 

However, they knew the MacGregor 
and his claymore. In a few minutes the 
wicket was open and the drawbridge 
let down. 

‘Seize him!” shouted the Earl, who 
followed at a safe distance. 

‘You old scoundrel!” shouted Rob 
Roy, as he rushed at him. “I could 
not defile my sword by spilling your foul 
blood.”’ 

Rushing at the Earl, Rob Roy picked 
him up and, after shaking him like a 
dog, threw him in a heap to the ground. 

‘* Now, you scoundrel, kindly accept 
that mark of my esteem.” 

And in a moment Rob Roy, motioning 
Lady Theresa to pass through the wicket- 
gate, waved an adieu to the horror- 
struck and disgraced Earl. 





CHAPTER III. 
Av Bay. 


“MacGregor,” said Lord Campbell, 
when his daughter was restored to him, 
“there is no man your equal in daring. 
Accept my grateful thanks. I know 
how to deal with the traitorous Earl 
of Stoneywall, and you shall have my 
protection until you have passed through 
his lands safely.” 

‘Lord Campbell, I thank you,” 
replied Rob Roy, “but I need no 
protection. Until I arrive in the High- 
lands my good sword is my protection.” 

“IT meant no offence, MacGregor ; 
but I insist that at least you stay one 
night in order to give me a chance of 
showing my gratitude.” , 

“That also I must decline,’’ said Rob 
Roy, firmly. “‘My people at home 
await my coming, and no time is to be 
lost. Adieu, my lord.” 

‘* Adieu, MacGregor,” said Lord Camp- 
bell, who knew the peculiar temperament 
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of the young chieftain. ‘“ When you 
are passing next time look me up.” 

In the meantime the irate Earl of 
Stoneywall had not been idle. He 
knew that MacGregor had to take the 
main road to the Highlands, and he, 
therefore, warned all the cottars and 
others on his estate to give instant 
notice of his approach. 

Night was falling fast when Rob Roy 
approached an isolated house of a cottar 
and asked for shelter till the morning. 

“Come in and welcome,”’ said the 
cottar. “You are Rob Roy. There’s 
only one man in Scotland like Rob Roy, 
and that’s yourself!” 

Rob Roy laughed. 

‘“T am Rob Roy,”’ said he, ‘‘ and not 
unknown in these parts of the lowlands.”’ 

‘““ Aye,” replied the cottar, ‘‘ not un- 
known, as you say, and with a sum upon 
your head.”’ 

Rob Roy looked at the man keenly. 

‘““T understand your look,’’ continued 
the cottar, “ but Pll be frank with you, 
Rob Roy. As for the blood money, as 
you know, you are as safe amongst 
the cottars as if you were among your 
clansmen. But the Earl of Stoneywall 
has given orders that immediate notice 
is to be given of your arrival. He knew, 
you see, you must pass through his 
lands.”’ | 

“Yes,” interrupted Rob Roy, ‘ and 
your intentions are what 2?” 

**To give notice,’ said the cottar, 
after I have given you a share of my 
frugal supper—bread and cheese.” 

‘* And then ?”’ 

** Well,” replied the cottar, “it is said 
Rob Roy is well able to look after 
himself.”’ : 

‘ Your hand, my man,” said Rob Roy, 
grasping the outstretched hand of the 
sturdy cottar. ‘“‘I thank you.” 

“No thanks at all. ’Tis 
friendly duty.” 

“And shall not be forgotten,’ re- 
turned Rob Roy. 

‘You may stop the night before I 
give the warning, Rob Roy. It would 
be but a scanty return for the many 
kindnesses you have shown to the poor.” 

“I shall not hear of it. You have 
your duty to do towards the Earl, 
Whatever he may be.” 

“I have no duty,” returned the 
cottar, “save to pay the rent; and a 
task-master he is, I can tell you. The 
notice is only in self-defence. My life 
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would not be worth living if he knew 
I harboured you, but I am willing to 
risk it.” 

‘You shall not,” replied Rob Roy. 
‘““ Let us have the bread and cheese, for 
I am hungry.” 

‘“ Hist !”’ exclaimed the cottar, jump- 
ing towards the only door the cottage 
possessed. “What noise is that ? 
Quick, Rob Roy, escape from the house. 
The armed servants of the castle are 
approaching. ’Tis no blame of mine.” 

“Out of this I shall not budge,” 
exclaimed Rob Roy, drawing his sword 
and standing in the doorway. ‘‘ What 
ho, there! Who comes 2 ”’ 

‘* Karl Stoneywall’s men in the name 
of the law to arrest the rebel, MacGregor.” 

“Run while there is yet time,” 
whispered the cottar. “‘ Run for your 
life.” 

“Never will it be said,” replied 
Rob Roy, “that the MacGregor fled 
with his back to the wall. Go, good 
man, for I intend to hold the house 
against all comers. Go, for to be found 
with me means death. Let them be- 
lieve Rob Roy broke into the house in 
your absence. Quick!”’ 

The fire in the grate threw a lurid 
light on the gigantic figure of Rob Roy, 
who completely blocked the doorway. 
The reflection of the flames danced over 
the blade of his claymore and over the 
brass-headed nails on his shield to the 
gleaming steel of his skene dhus. 

‘** Advance, ye minions,’ shouted Rob 
Roy. “The creatures of the spoiler. 
Advance at your peril! ”’ 

For answer a red glare broke the gloom 
as the Earl’s retainers lit some torches. 

“Yield, you outlaw!” shouted a 
voice, whose owner Rob Roy at once 
recognised as the Earl. 

“What!” exclaimed Rob Roy, in 
derision, “noble Earl, again we meet.” 

** Fire on him!” screamed the exas- 
perated Earl. - 

A volley from the blunderbusses of the 
servants instantly followed the order. 

Luckily for Rob Roy the aim was 
bad, and most of the bullets imbedded 
themselves in the thatched roof. 

That is the game,” exclaimed Rob 
Roy, darting back and slamming the 
heavy oaken door. “Then when I 
am ready, we shall meet fire by fire.” 

‘* Batter the door down, knock it in 
splinters !’’ shouted the Earl, as his 
servants rushed forward. 
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But he might have saved himself the 
trouble, for the oaken door stood fast 
~ under the furious blows that were rained 
upon it. 

‘There is more reliance to be placed 

on a poor man’s door,” laughed Rob Roy, 
“than in the honour of an Earl. What 
ho! out there, Stoneywall, what think 
ye of a wooden door ¢” 

** Go, varlets!”’ shouted the Earl. ‘‘ Go 
_ to the wood, cut down a tree and ram 
~ not only this cursed door, but the house.” 
Rob Roy heard the order and knew 
_ that danger threatened him. 
However strong the door and its old- 
_ fashioned oaken bar might be, it could 
not stand against a tree used as a 
battering-ram by some twenty men. 

“Let me see,” thought Rob Roy, 
glancing around and noting a rising 
jump on the hard earthen fioor not far 
irom the door. 

“The very thing,’ he exclaimed, as 

he seized the heavy oaken table from 
the centre of the floor and propped it 
against the door. 
. “The very thing; made for the 
' purpose,” he again exclaimed, as the 
table, tipped at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, settled firmly between the cross- 
bars of the door at one end, and the 
rising part of the fioor on the other. 

The table fitted like a vice, and unless 
the stout oaken beams were knocked into 
splinters the door formed a_ perfect 
barrier. 

‘* Heave ho!’ shouted the Earl, as his 
men ran towards the door with a freshly- 
cut tree. “Now, one, two, three! 
let go!” 

The tree shot from the hands of the 
men, some of whom, however, retained 
their grasp too long, with the result that 
much of the force was lost. 

‘* The old door stands the shock well,” 
muttered Rob Roy as the timbers shook 
under the impact; “‘but now to see to 
my powder.” 

“My God!” he exclaimed, as he 
examined his powder-horn and pouches, 
‘where can I have dropped my bullet- 
pouch ?”’ 

». His powder-horn was full, but the 
pouch that he set apart for his finely- 
moulded bullets was gone. 

Only in case of need did Rob Roy use 
firearms, and the case of need had now 
arrived. 

‘Again, my men, heave ho!” ex- 
claimed the Earl. 


ESCAPE. 


Immediately the door shook violently 
under the blow. . 

** Why !” exclaimed Rob Roy. “‘ Their 
ram will tear the wall down.” 

‘“Once more, my men, the wretched 
hovel rocks,” gleefully said the Earl, as 
the ram made more impression on the 
door. 

‘Once more,”’ he shouted, ‘‘.and the 
outlaw is ours. One thousand pounds, 
my men, to you from the Government, 
and add one thousand pounds from me.”’ 

The menials shouted in response, but 
the door still defied their efforts. 

Meantime, Rob Roy’s eagle - eye, 
glancing about the room, detected some 
pewter pots. 

“Ah! Now to give them their kail 
through the reek!” he exclaimed, as with 
his sharp dirk he cut the pots in strips. 

A few deft turns of his strong fingers 
and the pewter shaped like bullets. 

‘“ A few shaves,’ he muttered, ‘‘ with 
the dirk, and the bullets are made.”’ 

‘*Once more, my men!” shouted the 
Earl. This time the door seemed to 
rock in its fastenings. 

‘* Stand back, there!’ shouted Rob 
Roy, “from behind that door ! ”’ 

A mocking laugh was the only answer. 

“Stand back!” again shouted Rob 
Roy, ‘or I fire!” 

‘“ Hear him,” laughed the Earl, in 
derision, ‘‘ when he left his bullets 
behind at Stoneywall.”’ 

‘Stand back!” shouted Rob Roy, 
a third time. ‘“ Your blood be on your 
own head.” 

‘* Now, men—— 

Bang went Rob Roy’s pistol and 
instantly the Earl dropped groaning to 
the ground. 

His menials rushed to his assistance. 

Rob Roy heard their pattering feet on 
the hard ground. | 

‘Stand back!’ he shouted, as he 
again fired about the height of a man’s 
breast. 

Another groan, as one of the servants, 
kneeling to pick up his master, fell 
wounded. 

Rob Roy heard the confused mutter- 
ing outside. 

“Stand back from the doorway,” he 
cried. “I have ammunition enough to 
last me a month.” | 

For some time the Earl’s men fell back, 
none daring to approach the fatal house. 

The lull in the attack gave Rob Roy 
time to look round and examine his 
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means of escape, for he had no desire 
to be caught like a rat in a trap. 

‘‘ Luck is on my side,’ he muttered, 
as he grasped the old kitchen dresser and 
placed it against the wall, effectually 
blocking the window. 

‘“Tt is not much use for defence,” 
said Rob Roy, “‘ but it will conceal 
my movements from the enemy.”’ 

‘“ Now,” thought our hero, “ how am 
I to escape ¢ Am I to open the door 
and charge through them? No; that 
won’t do, for I should be worried with 
them on my trail. And if I wait until 
daylight I am undone. Ha! the chim- 
ney, the good old-fashioned square 
chimney, enough to let the smoke of a 
southron factory through. Yes, it must 
be by the chimney.” 

‘* First,’ continued Rob Roy, ‘“‘ the 
cottar is to be thought of. He cannot 
be accused of helping me, but his house 
is damaged—and through me.” 

Looking around in every hole and 
corner, our hero searched for paper and 
pencil, but could find none. 

However, his daring genius soon solved 
the question. 

Taking a charred twig from the open 
fireplace, Rob Roy traced on the white- 
washed wall : 

‘“ THIS IS TO CERTIFY 
THAT ROB ROY MACGREGOR OWES 
AND 
_ WILL PAY TO THE TENANT 
THE DAMAGE DONE TO THIS HOUSE AT 
THE EARLIEST OPPORTUNITY.” 


“There !”’ exclaimed Rob Roy; “I 
never harmed a poor man and never 
shall. He shall be recompensed hand- 
somely ; and should any trouble to him 
be occasioned through me, I will descend 
with my clansmen and exact reparation 
to the uttermost farthing. If I leave 
the money now these menials will only 
steal it, and the deserving man get 
none. 

‘“ Let me look to my weapons. Clay- 
more, good; dirk, skene-dhus, targe all 
right. Now for the chimney.” 

The wide chimney, only some ten feet 
high, presented no difficulty, save for 
the heat. 

‘I shall drewn the fire,’? said Rob 
Roy, lifting a jug of water from a corner 
of the room. 

‘No, that won’t do,” he muttered, as 
the blazing faggots hissed furiously at 
the first application of water. ”“ If 


the enemy hears that he will know my 
plan of escape.” 

In the room were two Icng stools, and 
by placing one above the other Rob 
Roy discovered that they reached almost 
as high as his head. 

“Tis the only way,” he said ; 
must bear the heat.” 

Entering the capacious ingle-neuk, 
Rob Roy quickly placed the stools one 
above the other, and springing on the 
top, he reached out and grasped the 
top of the thatched aperture. 

Cautiously he drew himself up, ana 
sliding down the thatched roof, slipped 
silently to the ground at the back of 
the house. 

“They will all be on watch at the 
front,” he laughed, ‘‘and when the 
day breaks they will have another 
twenty-four hours’ fun.” 

Saying so, he glided cautiously away, 
and with unerring instinct struck the 
high road. 


a | 





CHAPTER IV. 
A WARNING. 


When, after two days’ battering and 
watching, the servants of the dead Earl 
of Stoneywall discovered that our hero 
had fled, their rage knew no bounds. 

By this time, however, Rob Roy had 
passed through Beith, Barrhead, Paisley, 
and Renfrew ; had crossed the Clyde, 
and was threading one of the moun- 
tainous passes adjoining his own terri- 
tory. 

The unsettled state of the country 
caused him to use every caution, for, 
although he was the chieftain of a large 
and powerful clan, he went with his life | 
in his hands, except in the lands over 
which he ruled. 

Surrounded by enemies on every side, 
jealous of the power of the Clan Gregor, 
the young chieftain and the members 
of his family were subjected to every 
persecution. 

Declared outlaws for generations, more 
than one king giving it out as law that 
to kill a MacGregor was no crime, yet 
the clan, inhabiting the most inaccessible 
mountains and glens, prospered. 

The young chieftain was now treading 
the ground of one of his most implacable 
enemies, Cean Mor Campbell, or, in 
plain English, fat-headed Campbell. 

Cean Mor was a grasping, ill-con- 
ditioned man, who really held power 
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' through being a relative of the chief of 
| the Campbe!l clan—a tribe famous for 
| money-grubbing and _ self - advertising 
| principles. 

' As Rob Roy turned the bend of one 
| of the tortuous passages of the glen he 
' gave vent to a prolonged shrill whistle 
like the scream of a curlew. | 

» Again he repeated the call, and fixed 
_ his eyes attentively on the purple 
- heather of a huge mountain—Ben Crua- 
chan—that dominated the passes in the 
~eighbourhood. 

For a few minutes Rob Roy waited 
,nd repeated the call, rather impa- 
ently, a third time. 

But no answering signal, whatever it 
might be, came. 

‘“‘ Strange,” muttered Rob Roy. “ Then 
there is trouble at home. The vanguard 
of Clan Gregor is required nearer the 
clachan.”’ 

For some time he stood lost in thought. 

** Whatever the trouble,’ he mused, 
*“and trouble is endless, my first duty 
is to deliver the despatches. When 
that is done, then the sword of the 
MacGregor will once more defend the 
homes of the clan.” 

While he mused, he had not observed 
a few stealthy figures creeping towards 
him through the long heather. 

They were some of Cean Mor’s men, 
who had stalked Rob Roy from the 
moment he entered the glen, and, recog- 
nising him, determined to carry him a 
prisoner to Cean Mor’s castle. 

Rob Roy’s quick ear caught the sound 
of the crackling heather as his unseen 
foe advanced. 

Turning round rapidly, he drew ‘his 


claymore like a flash, and as he did, his: 


quick eye detected five distinct trails 
in the heather. 

Tall as Rob Roy was, the heather 
reached above his waist, and as _ his 
enemies crawled nearer, they indicated 
their position by the waving of the 
heather as they pushed it aside to 
advance. 

*““Come on, ye base Campbells,” 
shouted Rob Roy, as he stepped in the 
middle of the mountain path, at the 
same time seeing that his targe was 
firmly fixed on his left forearm. 

*“Come on, ye cowardly hounds. Is 
the flesh of the MacGregor no better 
than the red deer, that you should stalk 
him like an animal ? ”’ 

In answer to the challenge five powerful 


men, fully armed in Highland fashion, 
psrang from the heather. 

** A tight corner,’’ muttered Rob Roy, 
as he observed two of the men making a 
detour in order to get behind his back, 
while the other three attacked him in 
front. 

Rob Roy’s mind was made up in a 
moment. Quickly transferring his clay- 
more to his left hand, he drew his pisto! 
from his belt and fired. 

One of the two men fell, while the 
thick smoke from the discharge almost 
obscured Rob Roy from view. 

Dashing the pistol to the ground he 
seized his remaining one and _ fired. 
The second man dropped. 

Rob Roy hurled the pistol to the 
ground and, grasping his claymore in his 
right hand, waited a moment until the 
curling sulphurous smoke entirely en- 
veloped him. Then, moving quickly to 
the edge of the path, he paused for 
another second. 

The Campbells watched the man- 
cuvre and, as skilled Highlanders, they 
understood its import. They could not 
see Rob Roy for the minute, and they 
did not know where he was to strike. 

They were not long left in doubt. 

Rob Roy had flanked them. Under 
cover of the smoke he dived into the 
heather, and while they watched the 
pathway, Rob Roy hurled himself like 
an avenging spirit on their left. 

‘*Diamond cut diamond,” shouted 
Rob Roy, as the three Campbells stood 
on the defensive. 

‘“Rob Roy,’ shouted one of the 
Campbells, advancing a step, “I am 
Beal of Achnahyle, and a better man 
than yourself.”’ 

“So be it,” sneered Rob Roy. “I 
never say what I am, because, Beal of 
Achnahyle, I am what I am, and try to 
do my best.” 

‘** What I mean, Rob Roy,” interrupted 
Beal of Achnahyle, who was a man of 
gigantic proportions, “is this. I chal- 
lenge you to mortal combat.”’ 

Rob Roy burst into a merry fit of 
laughter. ‘°° Well,” he exclaimed, “ in 
my ignorance I fancied I had seen many 
things, but this is the most curious of 
my experiences.” a | 

‘You may think it funny, Red 
Robert,”’ shouted Beal of Achnahyle, 
losing his patience, “* but I fail to see the 
joke.” 

‘The joke is-this,” retorted Rob Roy, 
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still laughing, “that it takes five louts 
of the Campbell Clan to make one—— 
but avaunt to this mummery. You 
wish to gain time until your clansmen 
arrive. My way lies by Ben Cruachan. 
Do you say me nay 2?” 

‘“T do,” returned Beal of Achnahyle. 

‘Then your blood be on your own 
heads,’ shouted Rob Roy, as he rushed 
upon them. 

Two of the Campbells struck at 
Rob Roy, while the third made a deadly 
lunge. | 

The latter Rob Roy deftly caught on 
his targe, and, the point of the sharp 
claymore penetrating the tough bull hide 
of the shield, Rob Roy wrenched the 
weapon aside so dexterously that the 
claymore snapped at the hilt. 

With the next stroke the man was 
laid low and the blows of the remaining 
two men dashed aside. 

“Now, Beal of Achnahyle,”? shouted 
Rob Roy, “I have no wish to hurt you, 
for,even with your giant size of form, you 
are but a harmless individual.” 

Saying so, Rob Roy, feinting to strike 
the big man’s head, thrust the point of his 
claymore through the basket hilt of 
Beal’s sword. 

With a howl of pain the giant dropped 
his sword, while the third man, who 
had only been making a show of fighting, 
fled in dismay. . 

‘* Beal of Achnahyle,’”’ exclaimed Rob 
Roy, placing his foot on the fallen sword, 
“you are at my mercy. I have never 
seen you before, but I have heard of 
you. You have helped people in distress, 
but your swordsmanship is not as great 
as your good nature. Therefore, I 
spare your life. Go back to your village 
and help as many of your kinsmen as 
you can. By doing so you will be a 
better man than me.”’ 

‘Rob Roy,” said Beal of Achnahyle, 
‘I know you to be a great and a good 
man, but your life is sought.” 

‘“ How so ?” 

“You carry dispatches.” 

‘“ How know you that ? ” 

‘Twas only yesterday a messenger 
arrived from London with a message 
from the Duke that you,,Red Robert 
MacGregor, were the bearer of messages 
from the Pretender.” 

‘‘ Pretender! ’? shouted Rob Roy. 
“ How can you speak of your lawful 
king in such a manner 2 ” 

“I know nothing of politics, but I 


do know the chief of the clan has ordered 
your arrest.”’ 

Rob Roy laughed. 

‘“* What then.” 

‘““Only beware. 
hands,” 

‘“ And I spare it. 
information.”’ 

“I will give you more, Rob Roy. 
Your home is in danger.” 

“In danger ? How ?” 

“The broken men of the north are 
scouring the country and perhaps by 
this time have cleared the lands of the 
MacGregor.” 

That they have not; I know. The 
MacGregors can look after their own.” 

‘That may be,” responded Beal, ‘“‘ but 
list, Rob Roy—your presence is required 
at home. But go not by Auchentroig. 
They are lying in wait for you.’’ 

“Home!” exclaimed Rob Roy, 
fiercely, “trouble at home, and I am 
wasting time here. Farewell, Beal of 
Achnahyle, and sometimes think kindly 
of the Chief of the MacGregors.”’ 

‘IT always shall,” replied Beal, as 
Rob Roy bounded over the heather, 


My life is in your 


I thank you for the 


CHAPTER YV. 
A Ralrp. 


When Rob Roy arrived at his house 
on the Braes of Balquhidder, he found 
his kindred in a state of perturbation. 

Only two days before—as Beal of 
Achnahyle had indicated—the Macraws 
and other Highland caterens from the 
wilds of Ross-shire, had descended oy 
the lands of the MacGregors and neigh- 
bouring clans, and carried off all the 
cattle—the only source of wealth in the 
Highlands at that time. 

‘“ Send forth the fiery cross,’ ordered 
the young chieftain. In an instant a 
strapping young Highlander, the fleetest 
runner of the clan, stepped to the front, 
stripped to his kilt and shirt. On his 
feet were sandals made from the skin of 
the red deer. 

In his right hand he held aloft a cross 
made of mountain ash. 

A goat was led forward and killed. 
Dipping his cross in the warm blood of 
the goat, the young Highlander at once 
rushed away at a rapid pace. 

Through the villages, past the houses 
of all the members of the clan, the young 
man, holding aloft the blood-red cross— 
the signal of the gathering for war—ran, 
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and when his strength failed, he handed 
the cross to the first MacGregor he met, 
who, on the pain of death, needs must 
carry the red signal until the entire 
territory had been covered. . 

In an hour’s time the young chieftain 
marshalled his men, all clad in battle 
array—flowing red tartan, targe, dirk 
and claymore. 

‘“*MacGregors,” shouted the young 
chieftain, ‘‘ we follow in the track of the 


despoilers. Advance.” 
“Follow and spare not! Follow and 
spare not!’ shouted the clansmen in 


unison, as they brandished their swords. 
** Follow and spare not.”’ 

Leading his men swiftly forward, 
Rob Roy followed the trail of the free- 
booters with unerring certainty. 

On the side paths was the trampled 

grass, while here and there the hoof- 
prints of cattle and the curious boots 
of the Macraws were visible. These fierce 
men wore untanned skin of the red deer 
on their feet, with large holes cut out in 
the soles to allow of the escape of 
moisture necessarily gathered while 
trampling the heather. 

‘The Macraws,” said Rob Roy, as he 
. followed the trail. 

For two days the MacGregors followed 
fast in the wake of the Macraws, but 
soon the trail was lost. The wily 
Macraws, coming to a more than desolate 
spot among the hills, fired the heather. 

All trace of them was completely lost. 

‘‘ Spread yourselves out, men,” said 
Rob Roy, “and when you gain the 
edge of the burnt heather we may come 
upon their tracks.” 

But even Rob Roy, with all his cunning 
in following a trail, was at fault. The 
Macraws had burned the heather in a 
place that was bounded on all sides by 
stony ground. On the shingle no trace 
of the Macraws could be found. 

‘We are in the territory of unfriendly 
clans,” said Rob Roy, “so we must 
content ourselves for the night and keep 
a sharp look-out.” 

About midnight the sleepless young 
chieftain espied a peculiar light on a 
neighbouring hill. It flickered like a 
will o’ the wisp, and had an uncanny 
look. 

But Rob Roy was not to be frightened 
by the eeriness of this blinking light in 
that wild desolate region where man 
communes with nature direct. 

‘* Alastair,’ he whispered to a form 


beside him on the heather wrapped up 
in a plaid. 

“Yes, Chief ? I am all ears.” 

“Look at yonder light—what think 
you of it ?”’ 

Alastair MacGregor strained his eyes 
through the tense darkness. 

“°Tis the candle of death, 
with a shudder. 

“ Avaunt with your superstition,” 
replied Rob Roy referring to the idea 
that the will o’ the wisp, or “dead 
candles,’’ as the Highlanders call these 
lights, portend death. ‘“‘ We must ex- 
plore.” 

‘* Certainly, my Chief, but ’tis what I 
think.” | | 

‘* And I,”’ said Rob Roy, “ will swear 
that it is either the Macraws or gypsies.”’ 

‘*So may it be,” said Alastair, offer- 
ing up a prayer in Gaelic. 

‘* Come along, then,” said Rob Roy. 

Out in the pitch darkness they went, 
while far away in the distance, far over 
the heather, glimmered a fitful light. 

As they approached, they could see 
figures crouching round a rude fire of 
fresh heather twigs. 

They were evidently gypsies. 

‘“Cummeraho,” shouted Rob Roy, 
in the stillness of the night. 

The gypsies started to their feet. They 
had expected no one in that wild, bleak. 
district, yet from the darkness a voice 
hailed them in Highland gypsy language, 
not in Gaelic. 

‘*“Cummeraho,”’ returned a gypsy, 
peering into the darkness; “who are 
you 2?” 

‘* A MacGregor—Rob Roy.” 

‘* Heaven be praised,” said the gypsy, 
crossing himself. “‘We thought you 
were the evil one., Advance into the 
firelight.”’ 

The gypsies stood on the defensive 
with drawn dirks, but when they saw 
but two men, and those two, without 
doubt, red MacGregors, they returned 
their daggers to their sheaths. 

‘What want ye here, Rob Roy?” 
asked the leader of the gypsies, his 
dark eyes gleaming in the firelight. 

‘On the track of the robber Macraws 
and other broken men of the North. 
Have you seen aught of them ?”’ 

‘“* Indeed, that we have,’’ returned the 
gypsy, “and have given them a wide 
berth, for the caterans are not particular 
from whom they steal.” 

“ Truly said,” replied Rob Roy, “ but 
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said he, 
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you have no objecton to telling us 
what you know of them 2 ”’ 

‘“ By no means,” returned the gypsy. 
“T myself will lead you to them.” 

‘Lead us to them! Then they are 
near ? ee 

‘‘ Only in the next glen, but in a place 
not easily found.”’ 

‘* Lead on at once,’’ exclaimed Rob 
Roy, “and your recompense will be 
reat.” 

‘“T shall leave that to you,” said the 
evpsy, with dignity. ‘‘ John Macfaa,”’ 
addressing one of his men, “‘ come with 
sue. Then, in case of accident, we are 
two to two.” 

Giving rapid directions to his men in 
Highland Romany, the gypsy leader 
strode out in the darkness. 

‘* Follow me,” he said, ‘‘ the road is 
difficult.” 

The road indeed was difficult, leading 
as it did over crags and broken ground 
and up a tortuous goat track. 

‘“ Hist,” whispered the gypsy, ‘‘ we 
are near the top of the hill from which 
you will be able to see their camp fires.”’ 

‘* Seven fires,”’ said Rob Roy, crawling 
forward on his stomach, in case by any 
accident his form might be seen on the 
skyline. “‘They must be about a 
hundred strong.” a 

‘So I should reckon,” replied the 
gypsy, “ by what I saw of them.” 

‘‘ And the cattle ? ” 

‘* About four herds.” 

‘* Yes,’? mused Rob Roy, ‘‘ that would 
pe about the amount of ours.” 

Crawling back to a place of safety, 
Rob Roy said : 

“Now let us return. What reward 
will you have ? Gold or in cattle ? ” 

“I prefer gold,’ said the gypsy. 
‘Cattle can be had for the lifting.” 

“So be it,’ returned Rob Roy, 
thoughtfully. 

‘* There,” he said, when they reached 
the gypsy encampment, ‘“‘a couple of 
sovereigns is all I can spare.” 

‘* And sufficient for our needs,” replied 
the gypsy, spitting on the coins for luck. 

‘Ich a vallich, good-bye,” said Rob 
Roy. ‘‘Come, Alastair, we have work 
before us.” | | 

“Who comes?” The MacGregor 
sentinel was on the alert. 


“ Grigalach,” replied Rob Roy, giving” 


theclanname. ‘‘ Rouse the men at once. 
We have found the Macraws.”’ 


The greatest excitement prevailed on — 


receiving this information, and soon all 
were ready. 

‘ Forward,” whispered Rob Roy, as 
his agile clansmen, like sleuth-hounds 
on the trail, bounded forward. 

“Pe Soch, be as quiet as possible,” 
said Rob Roy, as grey morning dawn 
began to glimmer in the east. 

Leading his men by the path taken 
by the gypsy, Rob Roy marshalled his 
followers on the hill-side just as day 
was breaking. 

In the valley below, they could see the 
Macraws packing up, making ready for 
the day’s march. 

On every side the gigantic mountains 
reared their mist-covered heads towards 
the sky. It was a wierd, bleak sight. 

** Forward, MacGregors,” shouted Rob 
Roy, running over the crest of the hill in 
full sight of the Macraws. ‘* Ard Choile ! 
Ard Choile! Follow and spare not! 
Follow and spare not!” : 

Like a tempestuous wind the Mac- 
Gregors swept down on the caterans. 

Taken by surprise as they were, the 
Macraws were nevertheless ready for th 
onset. 

Lining themselves, sword in hand, 
between the cattle and the MacGregors, 
they shouted in derision. | 

““Come on, ye MacGregors. Come 
on, ye red men, and we will give you 
flesh.” | 

‘ Strike hard! Strike home!” shouted 
Rob Roy, as the opposing parties met 
with a crash. 

“Let us try our skill,” shouted the 
giant leader of the Macraws, as he singled 


‘out Rob Roy. 


Their swords met. Rob Roy had 
encountered one worthy of his steel, 
and before he knew he found himself 
wounded on the right arm. 

‘*Good stroke,’ he shouted, as he 
returned a lightning cut, which sent 
Macraw reeling to the ground. 

** Yield, Macraw ! ”’ shouted Rob Roy. 

*“ Dare you address such words to 
me?” roared the Macraw, savagely, 
leaping to his feet. ‘‘ You have dwelt 
too long among the Sassenach. ‘Take 
that.” 

The giant’s sword described a circle, 
and was wielded with such force that 
Rob Roy’s targe was split from edge to 
edge. 

Rob Roy stepped one pace backward, 
and at once the Macraw rushed on him 
savagely. . But it was his last movement. 
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In his wrath he threw caution to the 
_ winds, and Rob Roy, seizing the oppor- 
_ tunity, ran him through the gullet. 

—“ Ard Choile ! Ard Choile !” shouted 
Rob Roy. “ Their leader has fallen! 
their leader has fallen ! ”’ 

The effect of these words revived the 
energy of the MacGregors, who, opposed 
to men more numerous, were having a 
stiff fight. 

When the Macraws, however, saw 
their leader fall they turned at once and 
fled up the mountain sides, leaving every- 
thing in the hands of the MacGregors. 
| When he had seen to the wounded 

and gathered the cattle together, Rob 
~ Roy set out on his triumphant march 
for home. 

Their reception, particularly from the 
poorer members of the clan, was most 
enthusiastic. The cattle meant every- 
thing to them—the loss of them spelling 
starvation. 

“ Rob,” said his wife, embracing him, 
“glad, aye, delighted as I am to have 
you with me again, I am afraid you will 
have to set out at once !”’ 

‘“What for, dearest ?’”’ asked Rob 
Roy, unclasping her embrace. 

‘** You know Lan of the Clachan ? ” 

“Yes,” returned Rob Roy, breath- 
lessly. ‘No harm has come to him 2?” 

“Tan of the Clachan is dead, and the 
despatches are in the hands of the 
enemy.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Rob Roy, 
“the country will be plunged in rvin. 
Speak. Tell me quickly!” 

“When Ian left, according to your 
order, with the despatches to the Earl 
of Mar at the Castleton of Braemar, he 
was attacked by Athol’s men, and though 
he accounted for four of them he was 
overpowered and killed. The despatches 
were then taken, and are now on the way 
to Edinburgh.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Rob Roy, “ nearly 
every noble and chief in Scotland will 
become attainted. The despatches must 
be recovered at all risks. But where 
got ye the information ? ”’ 

‘* From: Dugald of Athol, the man 
whom you once befriended. He saw 
the deed, and remembering your kind- 
ness to him once, came to inform you of 
your danger. He is in our house now.”’ 

‘“Cummar a tha, friend Dugald,” 
said Rob Roy, advancing and shaking 
hands. ‘“’Tis bad news ye bring.” 

“Sible a dhu, Rob Roy,” returned 


Dugald. “’Tis bad. Athol saw the 
MacGregor and gave orders to pursue 
him. They came upon him. He fought 
well, but the odds were too great. They 
took a package from the breast of his 
doublet.”’ 

‘“ Did they open it, do you know ?”’ 

‘* No, I think not ; for the chief ordered 
that it should be sent at once to the 
authorities at Perth for conveyance to 
Edinburgh.” 

‘* When was that ?”’ | 

“They started yesterday. To-day I 
expect the authorities in Perth would 
forward it.” 

“Um,” said Rob Roy, ‘I thank you, 
Dugald of Athol. It ‘means much to 
me. When I can help you again, pray 
command me.” | 

“IT owe you my life, Rob Roy. I 
shali never forget when I was set upon 
by six caterans, and when I gave myseif 
up for lost, when the villain’s dagger 
was at my throat and me on my back— 
I shall never forget, noble chief, that 
your claymore alone laid them low. 
I belong to a clan that shows no mercy 
towards the MacGregors, but what 
mercy the MacGregor showed me I try 
to shew him or his people.” 

‘“* Dugald of Athol, say no more. Your 
chief has spared us not. He has taken 
advantage of the law brought about by 
the pettifogger of Edinburgh who have 
the ear of the King. ’Tis no crime to 
slay a MacGregor. Why ? Simply 
because he is a MacGregor. But mark 
ye, Dugald of Athol, the red tartans of 
the MacGregor shall soon wave over the 
braes of Athol, and the day of vengeance 
will come. But again I thank you, 
Dugald. Ich a vallich.” 

“Ich a vallich,” returned Dugald, 
shaking hands. ‘If a day of vengeance 
comes I blame ye not.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
Tue Lost DESPATCHES. 


‘‘ Send forth the fiery cross ! ”’ 

The armed MacGregors, on their way 
home after the raid of the Macraws, saw 
the flying figure with the uplifted cross 
of blood, and returned to the meeting- 
place without a murmur. 

‘““ MacGregors,”’ said Rob Roy to the 
assembled clansmen, ‘‘ duty calls once 
more. By to-morrow morning we must 
be on the Edinburgh road somewhere 


‘near Falkirk. Despatches belonging to 


us have been stolen. They are being 
conveyed under Government escort to 
Edinburgh from Perth. Are you ready?” 
“Che! che! yes! yes! Che cherok! 
che cherok! Yes, certainly.” 

The answer came from fifty throats. 
“Che! Che! Cheerok sheen! ”’ 

The next moment the clan of the red 
MacGregor—or at least, fifty of their 
representatives—proceeded to make a 
descent on the Lowlands. 

Wherever the red tartan appeared the 
inhabitants fled in dismay. It was a 
matter of a guilty conscience. They 
thought that at last the MacGregors 
had sallied out from their Highland fast- 
nesses to take well-deserved vengeance. 

But the MacGregors passed on. 

South of Falkirk, where the main road 
used to pass through a cutting sur- 
mounted by rugged hills, the MacGregors 
crew up. 

Alastair,” said Rob Roy. “ Take 
twenty-five men and conceal yourselves on 
the other side of the road while I do the 
samme on this. Unless the escort has passed, 
it ought to be due now, but we soon shall 
see. Hist, there they come.”’ 

In the distance a lumbering waggon 
under military escort-—-some Dutch troops 
—was seen wending its way. 

in front walked a young officer—a fat, 
j0Jy-looking Dutchman—who waddled 
like a duck. 

The waggon and escort had almost 
emerged through the cutting when 
Kob Roy sprang out from his place of 
concealment into the middle of the road. 

Rob Roy held up his hand and gave a 
srill whistle. | 

Instantly the sides of the roadway 
bristled with red MacGregors, their 
swords drawn and standing like lurchers 
straining at the leash. 

“Sir lieutenant,” said Rob Roy, with 
asmile, “ you areinatrap. You cannot 
move.” 

“Whence this insolence ? 
you, fellow 2” 

_“ Seeing that you are in my power, sir 

hentenant, ’twere better at least to 
‘mitate the manners of a gentleman. 
4 am no fellow. My name is Rob Roy. 
“ou are a Dutch or German hanger-on 
of Royalty. I care not which, but for 
one thing I do care.” 

‘‘ And what is that 2?” 

“ For the bag of mails you are carry- 
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The lieutenant started. 


Who are 
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“You see, I know all about it,” 
laughed Rob Roy. ‘You carry am- 
munition. You carry provisions. You 
carry the books of the Court of Session. 
And you carry special letters to the 
Government in Edinburgh.” 

** Well ?” 

“Well, I want that bag.” 

** And if I refuse 2 ”’ 

‘Then your blood be on your own 
head,” retorted Rob Roy, fiercely. 

‘* Robber !”’ blurted the lieutenant. 

“Keep a civil tongue,” said Roy 
Roy, coldly ; ‘‘ are you to surrender 2 ” 

The lieutenant looked uneasily behind 
him. He was in a trap, and although 
the opposing parties were of equal 
number, the MacGregors were prepared 
and eager for the combat. 

‘‘ I surrender under protest,” grumbled 
the lieutenant. 

‘* Hand over the mail bag.” 

The heutenant pointed to where the 
bag lay covered up in a corner of the 
cart. 

* Alastair,” said Rob Roy, “ bear 
a hand.” Alastair’s sharp dirk quickly 
severed the string that closed the mouth 
of the bag, while Rob Roy, much to the 
amusement of his clansmen, uncere- 
moniously emptied its contents in the 
road. 

Ah !”’ he exclaimed, as he recognised 
the same package that he himself 
had carried all the way from London, now, 
alas! showing dark red stains. ‘“ It 
has been unopened.” a 

“T thank you,” said Rob Roy, as 
he replaced the other documents in the 
bag, “I have what I want. If ever 
you see the Duke of Athol! give him 
my compliments, and tell him he 
has been checkmated once more. Kindly 
proceed. We shall wait for your ad- 
vance.”’ . 

And saluting with his sword, Rob — 
Roy withdrew to the side of the road. 

The waggon and escort passed on, 
and at a sign from Rob Roy the clansmen 
assembled, and made for home once 
more. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAPTURE OF Ros Roy. 
When Rob Roy returned home to 
his loving wife he found a letter awaiting 
him. 
It was from the Duke of Athol himself. 
““My dear MacGregor,” it com- 
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menced, “has it never struck you that 
a better state of affairs might be brought 
about ? There have been faults on both 
sides ; but, for my part, I am quite pre- 
pared to forgive and forget. With 
this object in view I should suggest a’con- 
ference—a friendly talk over affairs. 
I appeal to you personally. Is it not 
better to have peace and plenty in 
place of outlawry and eternal war ? 
You know I have influence with the 
King, so consequently a visit from you 
might be to the great advantage of us 
both.” | 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Rob Roy, “ this 
is cool. Peace and plenty. Outlawry 
and eternal war. In the name of heaven, 
who makes the war and the outlaws ? 
But let me read.” 

“As matter of fact,’ continued the 
letter, “to put it shortly, there is a 
matter of great importance to the State 
that I have to divulge to you. It must 
be personally, however, so I cannot com- 
mit it to paper. Come, therefore, I 
pray you, and honour me with a visit. 
This is important and confidential.” 

‘In these times,” thought Rob Roy, 
‘*“ one does not know what to think, but 
at least to show my good intentions 
there is no harm in paying a visit.” 

“My dear Rob,” exclaimed Athol, 
effusively, as Rob Roy entered the 
Castle precincts, “‘I am honoured by 
this visit.” 

“Cunning old fox,” 
Roy. 

“Come,” continued Athol, ‘“‘I have 
briliant company in the Castile to-day, 
but none so brilliant as yourself. Come, I 
shall personally show you your room.” 

Rob Roy’s mind was full of fore- 
boding, but he said nothing, and fol- 
lowed his host. 

“Your room, MacGregor,” said the 
latter ; “‘ we have dinner in an hour’s 
time.” 

So saying the Duke closed the door. 

Rob Roy waited until his footsteps 
died away, then he tried the door. 
It was fast. A glance showed him that 
it was locked by a noiseless, patent 
spring. 

Rob Roy was a prisoner. 

Trapped!” exclaimed Rob Roy. 
‘‘ Trapped by a treacherous scoundrel.” 

Examining the door he came to the 
conclusion that the spring lock was 
fastened on the outside about the middle 
of the door. : 


thought Rob 
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Raising his pistol, and placing the 
muzzle close to the wood, and above the 
spot on which the lock was fastened, 
he fired. 

To his great satisfaction the discharge 
burst the lock, and Rob Roy, pushing 
the door open, stepped out into the 
passage. 

The noise had alarmed the servants 
of the house, and they came running 
along towards Rob Roy. Foremost 
among them was the Duke. 

‘** My dear MacGregor,” he exclaimed, 
advancing effusively ; “‘ I sincerely trust 
nothing untoward has happened.” 

“Close your lying lips,” interrupted 
Rob Roy, fiercely ; “ you thought you 
had trapped me.”’ 

_““My dear MacGregor !”’ 

‘* Don’t ‘ dear MacGregor’ me. Stand 
back and let me pass.” | 

Drawing his sword Rob Roy strode 
forward, the servants and others opening 
out to allow him to pass. Just as he 
had almost cleared the passage, one 
fellow more daring than the others, 
reached out with his pike, and struck Rob 
Roy a treacherous blow behind the ear. 

The blow would have killed an ordinary 
man on the spot. MacGregor reeled, 
and sank to the floor in a fainting condi- 
tion. Before he could recover himself 
he was set upon, and firmly bound. 

‘Take him,” said the Duke, “to 
the strong room. ‘To-morrow we shall 
take him to Edinburgh.” 

The Duke thereupon sat down, and 
wrote glowing dispatches of how he 
had “ captured” the daring MacGregor 
single-handed, and how the famous out- 
law was now a prisoner in his hands. 
Not content with sending despatches 
to Edinburgh he also forwarded to 
London a similar untruthful account 
of the capture. 

When Rob Roy recovered himself 
sufficiently to explore his prison he 
found that there were no means of 
escape. The door was of riveted iron 
plates, while the only air and light 
that came into the room filtered through 
a narrow slit in the wall some twenty 
feet overhead. 

Meanwhile, Alastair MacGregor, in 
his place of concealment outside the 
Castle gates, was becoming very un- 
easy. According to a standing arrange- 
ment between them, if Rob Roy did 
not appear within two hours something 
was wrong. 
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“Tis past two hours. The chief is 
in danger. _I will summon the clan.’’ 

That night a large body of fighting 
jaen Of the clan cautiously drew up near 
the Castle gates. Hidden by the thick 
woods in the vicinity their approach was 
unnoticed. 

At break of day the watching Mac- 
Gregors observed unusual signs of com- 
motion. - . 

‘“We shall see what we shall see,’’ 
siuttered Alastair, “‘ but Ill be bound 
they have captured the chief some- 
how, and are to take him away.” 

Quickly spreading his men over the 
most advantageous positions he bade 
them be ready to strike at the word of 
command. 

‘‘ Look out,’ whispered Alastair, ‘‘ the 
portcullis is being hoisted. There they 
are, an armed escort. My God, they 
have our chief bound to a cart !”’ 

scarcely waiting for the escort to get 
ciear of the Castle, the impatient Alastair 
cave the signal. 

‘Ard Choile! Ard Choile! Follow 
andspare not! Grigalach ! Grigalach !.”’ 

Like a mountain torrent the Mac- 
(sregorsswept on theirfoes, who, stagger- 
ing under the furious attack, were hurled 
backwards. 

At one fell swoop they cleared the 
ground, and were clamouring round their 
chief, 

“Give me. a broadsword,’’ shouted 
1:09 Roy, as he sprang to his feet when 
‘se cords had been cut by Alastair’s 
cark. “Give me a broadsword, and I 
will lead you on.” 

‘ Follow and spare not! Follow and 
spare not!” The Athol men attempted 
+o stand their ground, but the im- 
petuosity of the MacGregors was too 
inuch for them. 

_In the thickest of the fight Rob 
iey’s claymore flashed. 

“ Grigalach ! Grigalach ! 
our ruined homes ! ” 

With another howl the MacGregors 
rushed on until those of the Athol 
men who had not time to enter the 
gates were pinned against the walls, 
aud cut down to a man. 

“No! no!” shouted Rob Roy, as 
‘ome of his eager clansmen gave indica- 
“ions of a desire to enter the Castle. 
“No! no! another time. Let us now 
draw off. Gather our wounded, and 
place them on the cart.” 

“ You did well, Alastair,” said Rob 


Remember 


Roy, adding, with a smile, “ when we 
get home you can keep the cart, for 
you may fairly claim it as your own.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Evit Days. 


“My God, what is that 2?’ exclaimed 
Rob Roy, pointing to the hills around 
Balquhidder, from whence dense clouds 
of smoke were rolling. ‘‘ Our villages 
are on fire!” 

Kagerly the Macgregors pressed for- 
ward. 

“Mary!” ejaculated Rob Roy, as 
on entering the glen he met his wife 
fieeing for her life. ‘‘ Mary, what has 
happened ? ” 

“The Sassenach and the Campbells 
have come. Not a single house in the 
three villages has escaped,’ gasped 
Mary MacGregor. 

“Four hundred Campbells, and four 
regiments of Sassenach soldiers. They 
drove the old men, women, and children 
out at the point of the bayonet, and then 
set fire to the houses.” 

“Qh! that we had been there,” 
groaned Rob Roy. 

' “Mary,” he added, ‘“‘make for the cave, 
and I will join you after we see what can 
be done.” : 

‘* Advance ! ” he shouted, after kissing 
his wife. “Advance and give them 
a foretaste of the vengeance of the Mac- 
Gregors !”’ 

The MacGregors pushed forward, and 
from a lofty eminence they saw the 
blazing ruins of their homesteads. 

The Government had once more made 
another attempt, with the assistance of 
the Campbells, to rout out the Mac- 
Gregors, and in this case had happened 
on the settlement while the fighting 
men were away. But the soldiers could 
not follow the stricken people far into 
the mountainous regicn. 

As the MacGregors approached, they 
discovered the Campbells at dinner on 
grassy tableland in the bosom of the 
hills. 

‘“‘Grigalach ! Grigalach! Ard Choile ! 
Ard Choile ! ’? shouted Rob Roy, infuri- 
ated at the sight of the Campbells. 

With a yell the MacGregors descended 
on them like an avalanche. 

** Follow and spare not ! 
spare not!” 

Rob Roy was beside himself and led 
his men again \and again through the 


Follow and 
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shattered ranks of the surprised Camp- 
bells. 

‘* Follow and spare not ! ”’ 

“Be careful! Look out! Look to 
your flanks !”’ shouted Alastair, as from 
every side the foot soldiers, forgotten by 
the MacGregors in their excitement, came 
pouring down. 

The MacGregors were in a trap of their 
own making. They were surrounded. 

** Follow me! Follow me!” shouted 
Rob Roy, making for where the ranks 
were thinnest. 

“Follow me!” he shouted, 
disperse. Every man for himself. 
cave to-morrow.” 

With a rush the MacGregors broke 
through the ranks, meeting the levelled 
bayonets with the tough,  bull-hide 
shields, and careering onwards. 

‘* Disperse ! Disperse!”’ shouted Rob 
Roy, as they clambered up the steep 
mountain sides and were quickly lost 
to view, so quickly that it appeared as 
if the earth had swallowed them. 

The soldiers had done all they could 
do, for they had learned from bitter ex- 
perience that it was practically madness 
to follow the Highlanders. 

Roads there were none, and as the 
soldiers floundered about amongst the 
rugged glens and towering mountains 
they were harassed in the flanks, and 
drawn into cleverly-prepared traps. So 
in the meantime they merely held the 
ground they were upon. 

From his cave in the face of an in- 
accessible mountain, Rob Roy gave forth 
his orders. Most of the clansmen dwelt 
in other caves, where only daring men 
with the sure-footedness of a goat could 
reach. 

** To-night,” he said, ‘‘ gather all the 
cattle, no matter whose—gather them all 
together in the clachan and to-night we 
shall give them a surprise.”’ 

** Alastair,’ he said, ‘‘ we must sacri- 
fice something for this, and I propose 
that we take from the store cave all 
available lamps.” 

‘What for ?” 

* Why, to light them, of course.”’ 

** But what’s the good 2”’ 

‘Simply this,” replied Rob Roy; “‘each 
lamp will be supplied with a fir candle, 
and each lamp will be fastened to a 
stirk’s horns. We shall drive them in 
front, make them stampede. and the 
Sassenach can make the best of it.”’ 

Alastair laughed. 


‘* and 
The 


*“‘ It is certainly a good idea.” 

That night hundreds of cattle were 
herded together. 

“Fasten the lanterns firmly, my 
men, and be quick. The noise is bound 
to attract the attention of the sentinels.” 

‘* Advance ! ” 

It was a _ grotesque sight. Some 
hundreds of wild Highland cattle, with 
lighted lanterns, rushing hither and 
thither. 

‘* Now give a shout ! ”’ 

The MacGregors raised their voices, 
and away went the cattle at a stampede. 

The earth thundered under their hoofs, 
and at the sight of this unearthly:mass 
of struggling and bellowing objects 
making straight for the camp, the soldiers 
fled in dismay. 

“Take what you can!’’ shouted Rob 
Roy, “‘ tents and blankets for choice ! ”’ 

“Clear away, men, clear away! the 
cattle are returning,’ and giving this 
warning, Rob Roy, followed by his 
men, disappeared. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE DELIVERY OF THE DESPATCHES. 


‘* Now is the time,” said Rob Roy, “ to 
kill two birds with one stone. The 
despatches from de Trouville must be 
delivered within one month’s time from 
now, and the clan must be avenged on 
Athol, through whose country I shall 
have to pass.” 

** Alastair,’ he continued, ‘* send forth 
the fiery cross.” 

The fiery cross was carried round the 
lands of the MacGregors by swift and 
willing feet, and soon the clansmen began 
to arrive. 

Every minute added another armed 
man, and in a very short time the Mac- 
Gregors stood in battle array on their old 
meeting place, and strode fearlessly 
forth to mete out punishment to the 


treacherous Duke, and _ escort their 
chieftain through the lands of the 
enemy. 


Already the Duke had beeu partially 
punished, for his glowing accounts of the 
capture of Rob Roy turned out to be false 
in every respect, and he had lost favour 
at Court in consequence. 

‘** Forward, MacGregors,’’ shouted Rob 
Roy as they came within sight of the 
castle. ‘‘ Forward!” 

On the approach of the MacGregors, 
the retainers of the Duke became greatly 


excited. At once they let the portcullis 
fal], drew up the drawbridge, and barri- 
caded the windows within reach from 
the moat which they had allowed to run 
dry. 

‘ Break open the door,’’ shouted Rob 
Roy, as his clansmen swarmed over the 
supports of the drawbridge. ‘ Break 
open the door.”’ 

The clansmen plied their claymores, 
but the door, being made of strong oak, 
strengthened by iron bolts, it resisted 
atl efforts to move it. 

“Set if on fire!’’ exclaimed Rob 
“if you cannot break it set it on 



















Burning tow was applied to the door, 
but little impression was made. Mean- 
time the rage of the defenders knew no 
bounds, for they could do nothing to the 
assailants who here crowded down in 
the moat beside the portcullis and 
swarming over the supports of the draw- 
bridge. 

“Make a fire! Make a fire!” ex- 
claimed the young chieftain, fiercely ; 
“if short of tow cast down your woollen 
plaids! Ah, that is better ! ”’ 

The flames began to lick the doorway, 
and one by one the bolts fell out. Ina 
little time the door fell from its hinges. 

With a cheer the MacGregors scram- 
bled through the smoking ruin, and 
plied their claymores. 

“Stand fast, men! Stand fast!” 
shrieked the Duke, as his retainers were 
being hurled backwards. ‘‘ Stand fast! ” 

But his shouts and imprecations 
availed him nothing. The MacGregors 
were bent on vengeance. 

“ Forward ! my gallant men!” shouted 


hrough the Duke’s followers. 
ward! Follow and spare not! 
ind spare not ! ” | 
“Ah, villain!” shouted the Duke, 
ndeavouring to stay the rout of his 
cHowers. ‘* Miscreant ! ” 
“ Brave words! brave words!” cried 
nob Roy. ‘* You were ever famous 
or words, but you dare not meet me, 
word in hand, Coward! You all 
ne miscreant, anything your foul tongue 
an fall upon. I call you coward! 
tand forth ! ” | 
‘n front of his own servants the Duke 
vuld do nothing else but step forward. 
Robber!” he cried. 

_ “Treacherous friend,” replied Rob 
Noy, “defend yourself!” 


* Pore 
Follow 


Rob Roy, as his sword clove a way - 
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The enraged Duke made a vicioy, 
slash at the young chieftain, who, leap. 
ing back lightly, laughed sarcastically. 

‘“ Your doom is sealed,” he said, “ it 
your swordsmanship is no better than 
that.” 

‘“ Insolent fellow ! ”’ 

‘Oh, well,” said Rob Roy, non- 
chalantly, “if you will have it, take 
that,”’ striking him with the flat of his 
sword and knocking him off his feet. 

The Duke rose with difficulty. He 
was beside himself with rage, for he knew 
that Rob Roy was playing with him, and 
that right before his servants. 

Before he could regain his feet, Rob 
Roy knocked him down with the flat of 
his sword again—a double insult, for a 
Highlander is expected to present his 
bosom to a sharp sword and the wounds 
have to be all in front. 

“Take him away!’ exclaimed Rob 
Rob, seizing the Duke by the collar. 
“Take him away and carry him to 
Craig Roystan. As for you ’’—address- 
ing the retainers—‘“‘ as for you rabble, 
keep your castle; it is useless to me, 
but a sojourn in the land of the Mac- 
Gregors will learn your chief the value 
of friendship.” 

Turning to his clansmen, Rob Roy 
said, “‘ MacGregors, we can spare the 
blood of what our ancient allies call the 
canaille. We have had our wish. We 
have entered by our own free will the 
strongest castle of the north, and we 
take its owner back with us so that h 
may learn good manners.” , 

Drawing Alastair aside, Rob Roy 
whispered: ‘‘ Goodbye, Alastair, in the 
meantime. Take care the Duke does 
not escape. In three weeks’ time I 
shall return after I have left the de- 
spatches with the Earl of Mar at the 
Castleton of Braemar.” 

“Goodbye,” said Alastair, grasping 
Rob Roy’s hand, “‘and God befwith you.’” 

The Duke was dragged away, and 
the MacGregors, entering into the humour 
of the situation, treated the Athol men 
to insulting ribaldry. 

Meanwhile the Duke was placed in 
safe keeping on an island on Loch 
Lomond, much to his terror and chagrin. 


—— 


CHAPTER X, 
In THE EAGLE’S EERIE. 


When Rob Roy left his clansmen he 
had to proceed warily, for his journey to 





\ 
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Braemar lay through the lands of his 
enemies. 

‘* Hold there, MacGregor !”’ shouted a 
voice. 

Rob Roy looked round and saw a 
Grahame advancing upon him. The 
man was armed with a hoe. 

“What mean you,’ retorted Rob 
Roy, “‘ acommon Grahame calling on the 
chief of the MacGregors to halt? Go 
back, man, to your garden and your 
weeds. 

The man steadily advanced, however, 
a fact that made Rob Roy certain that 
there were others near. 

vi Go back, I tell you,’ shouted Rob 
Roy, “‘ or you will be sorry for it.” 

The man still advanced, and men- 
acingly lifted his hoe to strike Rob Roy. 

In an instant Rob Roy sprang upon 
him and, seizing him by the waist as if he 
were an infant, spun him round and 
round like a St. Catherine wheel. 

Then he placed the man on his feet, 
and marched off, leaving the Grahame in 
a state of utter confusion, not knowing 
whether he stood on his head or his heels. 

‘“The proper treatment for swollen 
heads,’ muttered Rob Roy, as he trudged 
away 

Bandy had he proceeded a few yards 
than his ears were assailed by shouts and 
cries from the valley below. 

‘It is as I thought,” muttered Rob 
Roy, drawing his claymore, ‘‘ the Gra- 
hames are on my track, and it is a fight to 
the death.” 

As he spoke he started in surprise, for 
at once he became aware of the real 
cause of the disturbance. 

In a moment a huge black eagle flew 
past him like a hurricane, bearing in its 
cruel talons a young baby. 

For a moment Rob Roy stood horror- 
struck, but only for a moment. 

He watched the brute make for its 
eerie on the precipitous sides of Schie- 
hallion. 

Without a moment’s delay he followed 
in pursuit and was joined by the terrified 
Grahames, the baby’s mother leading the 
stream of excited people. 

Under the circumstances they forgot 
that they were in the presence of their 
hereditary enemy. Not a moment was 
to be lost. 

“Fear not,” said Rob Roy, to the 
child’s mother, ‘‘ there is time. The 
eagle will want to show off its prey to 
its mate and young ones.” 


‘* But who dare climb the face of 
Schiehallion. It is impossible,”  ex- 
claimed the mother. 

‘* Where there is a will there is a way,” 
said Rob Roy, quietly. 

Rob Roy now led the way, and it was 
a noticeable fact that not a Grahame in 
the throng observed the red tartan of 
the MacGregor or its wearer. At other 
times their swords would have leapt 
from their scabbards at the sight. 

“How did it happen?” asked Rob 


‘Roy of the mother. 


‘We were hoeing the turnips,” said 
the mother, tearfully, “‘and all hands 
were called out. I left my boy nice and 
warm in a corner of the field when that 
brute swooped down. I never dreamt 
of it.” 

‘* Ah,” returned Rob Roy, “T have 
seen these pests carry off a full-grown 
sheep, never mind a little baby. Bui 
cheer up, we may be in time.”’ 

‘“‘T hope so, oh, I hope so.”’ 

By this time they had arrived at the 
face of the cliff on which the eagle had 
its eerie. 

The horrified people saw the big 
flapping wings of the eagle as it fluttered | 
out of sight. 

“My boy! My boy!” screamed the 
mother, but the Grahames hung back. 

Rob Roy was closely examining the 
precipitous sides of the mountain in an 
endeavour to find out the safest way of 
ascent. 

66 Ah, re) 
here 2?” 

Rob Roy turned sharply. Before him 
stood Grahame of Montrose, the head of 
the clan. 

‘“One whom you know well,” replied 
Rob Roy, proudly. “ But, Montross, 
this is no time to bandy words. The 
MacGregor will show the way to the 
Grahame.” 

‘‘ A free pass through our territory if 
you do the noble deed,” said Montross, 
gazing at the frowning mountain side. 

Rob Roy’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘“* My good claymore,” said he, tapping 
the basket hilt, “‘ is my free pass through 
the lands of the Grahames or any 
other.”’ 

So saying Rob Roy sprang forward. 
Experienced cragsman and hardy mouni- 
aineer that he was, Rob Roy had to brace 
himself together to face his terrible 
undertaking. 

Now he began to climb the precipitous 


said a voice, ‘‘ whom have we 
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rocks. From crag to crag he swung 
himself with the daring of a hill man. 
Surefootea as a goat he clung to spots 
where it would seem impossible for any 
human being to find a foothold. 

Above him he heard the cry of the 
eagles, below him the murmuring of the 
(rahames and the screams of the mother. 

Bracing himself to the task, our noble 
hero at times hung in mid air by one 
hand, waiting for the swing of his 
body to enable him to plant his feet on 
some friendly crag. : , 

The Grahames stood awestruck at the 
caring of the MacGregor. 

Upwards he climbed. 

“Now,” muttered Rob Roy, as he 
balanced himself and drew his claymore, 
pacing it between his teeth—‘‘now comes 
tle dangerous time. The male eagle 
is showing the baby off to his brood.” 

Rob Roy swung on a crag below the 
ledge on which the eagles’ eerie was built. 
The nest consisted of a lot of loose twigs 
and moss roughly put together. 

Rob Roy swung himself with more 
force, and, at the proper moment 
threw himself on the ledge above. 

In an instant the parent eagles 
attacked him with beak and talons, and 
attempted to beat him over the edge 
of the precipice with their wings, one 
stroke of which has been known to 
stun animals. 

So furiously did they attack him that 
he had no chance to use his claymore. 
but he saw that the baby was safe. 

Lying unharmed, beside half-a-dozen 
eaglets in a corner of the ledge, was the 
baby, and Rob Roy pushed forward to 
piace himself between the eagles and 
their prey. 

He was sadly torn and cut by the talons 
ct the brutes, but he bravely stood his 
ground. 

Watching his opportunity as the 
cagies circled to get a better bite, Rob 
oy sprang forward. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, standing 
over the baby. ‘‘ Hurrah! the battle is 
won!” 

On came the eagles with a rush, beak 
end talons ready to strike. 

Rob Roy laughed as his claymore 
fiashed in the air, and immediately the 
body of the foremost eagle fell headless 
down the cliff. 

_A loud cheer rose from below at this, 
the first sign of Rob Roy’s victory. 

Rob Roy watched the remaining eagle 


closely, and stood motionless as a rock 


in order to entice it to come within reach 


of his claymore. 

The eagle was circling to strike, but 
Rob Roy stood stock still. 

With a deafening flapping of its wings 
the eagle rushed forward, and imme- 
diately Rob Roy split it in two with one 
stroke, and cast its body over the cliff. 
In a moment he wrung the necks of the 
eaglets and threw them down to the 
Grahames below. 

Taking the child tenderly in his arms, 
Rob Roy saw that he was unharmed, 
save for a few scratches. 

“Now,” muttered Rob Roy, ‘“‘it 
will take me all I know to reach the 
bottom in safety.” 

Going to the edge of the c‘iff he held 
the child aloft. Down below he could 
see the mother on her knees in prayer, 
whilst a sea of upturned faces met his 
gaze. 

A wild cheer rose as the Grahames 
saw the child unharmed. 

For a moment Rob Roy paused to 
think. 

“Yes, I have it!’ he exclaimed, as 
he tore long strips from his tartan 
plaid. “Come, my bonny boy,” he 
said to the baby, as he fastened the 
long strips of tartan round the child’s 
body, and lifting him up securely bound 
him to his back behind his shoulders. 

This left our hero’s arms free for his 
dangerous undertaking. 

Cautiously crawling over the edge of 
the precipice, Rob Roy let himself down . 
from crag to crag, hand under hand. 

At times he swung by one hand in 
mid air, but with the iron nerve and 


unerring eye of a mountaineer, he never 


missed an opportunity for a_ safe 
descent. 

In a very short time he reached the 
bottom safely, and was surrounded by 
the enthusiastic Grahames. 

‘“*A noble deed,’ said Grahame of 
Montrose, as the mother clutched her 
child to her bosom. ‘‘ A noble deed!” 

‘* A thing not uncommon amongst the 
MacGregors,”’ said Rob Roy, proudly. 
‘* Montrose, you never miss an oppor- 
tunity of harassing me and my people. 
This is how the MacGregor repays you.” 

And Rob Roy strode away rapidly. 

‘“May God bless you,” said the 
mother, running after him and wringing 
his hand. 

“So be it,’’ replied Rob Roy, with a 
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tear in his eye. 
yours.” 

‘** MacGregor !”’ shouted Montrose. 

“Tf you want me,” shouted Rob Roy, 
walking on rapidly and without turning 
his head—“if you want me; Montrose, 
you know where to find me.” 

Rob Roy was soon lost to view of the 
wondering people, and continued his 
journey northward. In a few days fhe 
delivered the despatches to the Earl of 
Mar and started homewards. 

In the meantime the imprisoned Earl 
on Loch Ard became restive. 

The Duke had been a prisoner for 
three weeks when he asked to see Rob 
Roy. 

‘*'The chieftain is not here,’ 
answer. 

‘You make a mistake,’ exclaimed 
a well-known voice. “‘I am here. I 
hope your grace is well.” 

Rob Roy stood before them. 

** MacGregor,” said the Duke, peni- 
tently, “ I know not where you have been 
but——” 

‘“T have been to Aberdeen, my good 
sir, and have benefited by the change 
of air,’ interrupted Rob Roy, laugh 
ingly. 

‘* Peace,” said the Duke, dolefully. 
“T wish peace. Let bygones be by- 
gones. It matters not whether I live 
or die, but when you come to think of 
it, ‘tis stupid the manner in which we 
treat each other.” 

“Tis stupid,’ said Rob Roy, ‘“ but 
it is your doing. It is better that you 
should support yourself than that I 
should support you.”’ 

“, True, MacGregor ; then let me depart 
in peace.” 

‘IT can see,” said Rob Roy, “ that you, 
Athol, have been taught good manners in 
the land of the wild MacGregors, there- 
fore | give you my hand and ask you to 
remember that even we of the clan 
Gregor are human beings.” 

“MacGregor,” said Athol, “let by- 
gones be bygones. You are the head 
of a powerful clan, and ——”’ 

““T can show mercy,’’ interrupted 
Rob Roy, “not such as you with your 
brave words would show. You may go, 
Athol; you would have trampled 
us under foot, but, thank God, we are 
more powerful to-day than we were 
hundreds of years ago. Good-bye, Athol, 
and if we ever meet again as enemies, 
may the Lord have mercy on ye.”’ 


“God bless you and 
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was the 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A Niaut ATTACK. 


From his cave in the precipitous rocks 
that skirt the western shore of Loch Ard, 
Rob Roy watched the soldiers tramping 
disconsolately through the deserted 
glens. 

‘* It is now time to strike a blow,”’ 
he said. “It ill suits the MacGregor 
to be cooped up like a beast in a cage.”’ 

So saying he dexterously scrambled 
down the face of the rocks, and following 
the edge of the loch for some distance. 
he struck to his right and was soon lost 
among the hills. 

Uttering a low and peculiar cry he 
stood for one moment, and instantly, as 
if they had sprung from the bowels of the 
earth, several clansmen made _ their 
appearance. 

‘“ MacGregors,” he said, as they ap.- 
proached, “ to-night we shall strike the 
blow. The soldiers are tired with their 
fruitless day’s marching and. will sleep 
well. To-night they must be driven 
from the land of the MacGregor.”’ 

A cheer greeted this speech. 

‘““We are ever ready,” replied the 
clansmen. 

‘So be it,” replied MacGregor. 
that your swords are sharp.” : 

That night the MacGregors mustered 
in full force. 

‘Step lightly, lads,’ whispered Rob 
Roy, “and keep far apart to prevent 
the claymores clinking.”’ 

In the darkness the avengers pushed 
forward. Below them lay the camp of 
the aggressors. 

‘* We shall catch them on the east and 
drive them through the glen and pursue 
them to the lowsands. Now, lads, give a 
cheer !”’ 

The MacGregors gave such a lusty 
roar that the soldiers in the camp sprang 
to their arms. When confusion was at 
its highest, the appalling war-cry of the 
MacGregors—the men they fondly 
imagined had been finished with at last— 
smote their ears. 

‘“Charge! MacGregors! Charge! 
Grigalach! Grigalach ! Ard choile! 
Ard choile ! ”’ 

The vengeful claymores swept on to 
their harvest of death. 

Only half awake, the soldiers were 
thrown into utter confusion, a state of 
affairs that became absolute chaos when 


** See 














ne swords of the MacGregors com- 
,enced their havoc. 

“ Follow and spare not! 
sare not!” 

The giant form of Rob Roy led the 


Follow and 


mr Daveite them down the glen! Follow 
nd spare not! me 

The soldiers became panic-stricken and 
ed in wild disorder, chased by the 
-rathful MacGregors. 

In an hour’s time the survivors of the 
erce attack were well on their way to 
he lowlands. The victory for the 
JacGregors was complete. Baggage and 
tores—much needed in many cases— 
ell into their hands, and the lands of the 
JacGregor were once more free of the 
snemy. 

“They will have a nice story to tell,” 
aughed Rob Roy, ‘‘ when they get to 
dinburgh. But now we are prepared, 
and not a Sassenach shall set foot on our 


‘“ At once we must commence re- 
building the village,” continued Rob 
Roy, ‘‘and we shall defend it to the 
last drop of our blood.” 

The decisive victory of the MacGregors 
had one happy effect—it called attention 
to the wrongs and injustices that had 
been perpetrated on the clan. 

A feeling of admiration began to 
move the stony hearts of the members 
cf the Government. They had been 
paid in their own coin,and came to the 
conclusion that it was better to leave 
the MacGregors alone. 





CHAPTER XII. 
FREE ONcE MORE. 


Rob Roy looked from his cave on 
the beautiful scene before him. 

‘“What means this!’ he exclaimed. 
‘A boat on Loch Ard not manned by 
MacGregors ! ”’ 

The boat was evidently making its 
way in the direction of the cave, but 
Rob Roy’s eagle eye saw that there was 
much indecision on the part of the boat- 
men, 

‘“ Who are you ? ”’ thundered Rob Roy, 
the echoes reverberating among the hills 
again and again. 

The men looked about in bewilder- 
ment, for no sign of human being could 
they see. 

“Who are you?” again demanded 
Rob Roy. ‘‘ Who are you that dare 
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to invade the land of the MacGregors ? 7% 
At last one man found his voice. 
‘We are friends of the MacGregors, 

and would talk with Rob Roy.” 

‘What want you with him ?” 

‘To deliver a message.” 

‘* From whom ?”’ 

‘From the Lady Theresa Campbell.” 

‘“ Lady Theresa Campbell !”’ 

“Yes, Lady Theresa Campbell—no 
relation to the treacherous Argyllshire 
lot.” 

“I know all 
Campbells well.” 

‘*And who are you? Show your- 
self. I am but speaking to the air.” 

‘°Tis no matter who lam. I can see 
you although you cannot see me. What 
about the Lady Theresa ? Is she well ? ”’ 

‘* Well, and in the best of health. 
She is about to be married.”’ 

‘“ And who is the happy man ?”’ 

‘It matters not to you. Show your- 
self !”’ 

‘“In good time. No, you are looking 
the wrong way. It is useless to attempt 
to find me. But about this message ? ” 

‘What I was to say, when you had 
the rudeness to interrupt, was that - 
the Lady Theresa is about to be married, 
and at present is the most beautiful and 
most beloved lady at the Court in 
London.” 

‘“Well, what of that? The Mac- 
Gregors care not for the Court.” 

‘So it is believed, and it is further 
stated that the MacGregors keep sharp — 
swords.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

‘* Why laugh man, whoever you are. 
I desire an interview with your chief, 
Rob Roy MacGregor.” 

‘Row to that small island on the 
lake. Nooneis there. I will communi- 
cate with the chief,’’ said Rob Roy, 
‘““and if he is coming, he will arrive 
within half-an-hour.”’ 

The boatmen steered for the island, 
and Rob Roy slipped down the face of 
the rock. Owing to the echoes the 
boatmen could not detect the place 
from whence the voice came. 

‘‘Tt would never do,’? muttered Rob 
Roy, ‘‘ to allow.them tc know my hiding- 
place.” 

Pushing aside some thick heather, 
Rob Roy entered a small boat, artfully 
concealed at the water’s edge, and rowed 
towards the island. 

“Rob Roy MacGregor?” queried a 
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handsome young man with frank open 
face. 

“The same,” replied Rob Roy, leaping 
ashore. 

“I am the bearer of a message from 
the Lady Theresa Campbell. She is 
the favourite at Court and she has pre- 
vailed upon the King to grant you a 
free pardon. Noble MacGregor, I am 
proud to be the first to salute you. 
But here is the message.”’ 

Handing the letter, the 
saluted. 

Rob Roy broke open the seal and 
read : 


messenger 


Nobie MacGregor, my gallant preserver, 
it has wrung my heart many times and oft 
when I have thought of the oppression of your 
people and of the fact that the people here 
know nothing whatever of Scotland or the 
customs of the Highlanders, with the petti- 
fogging lawyers of Edinburgh, they are well 
acquainted and appreciate them, but of the 
nobility of the oppressed MacGregors they are 
ignorant. Therefore, J made bold to lay your 
case before the King, and it makes my heart 
glad to say that my prayer has been answered. 
You are a free man, as you will observe by the 
enclosed document bearing the royal signature. 
The intrigues of this Court are abominable, 
but the same remark applies to all Courts, I 
thought I should write vou to show that I am 
thankful and that I do not forget the service 
rendered by you to me—the greatest service 
man can render to women in distress or at any 
time. ij am to be wed in a few months to a 
noble man—the Earl of Cheviot—a man noble 
in every way, and when we return to the border 
itis my hope that you, of all men, will pay us a 
visit. Praying God that this epistle will reach 
the proper quarter, yours with sympathy, 

THERESA. 

‘A noble woman!’ exclaimed Rob 
Roy, when he had finished reading the 
letter, “‘ and I am pleased it is the Ear] 


TED 
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of Cheviot. He is a noble fellow. 
But, come, good messenger. You and the 
others shall have a Highland welcome.” , 

Putting his hand to his mouth Roh 
Roy gave a scream like acurlew. It wa; 
answered by two cries, and thereupog 
Rob Roy gave vent to three. Tix 
answer, three cries, was repeated, an 
immediately several boats put out to 
wards the island. 


“Prepare a feast at once,” he ex 
claimed, as the boats drew up. ‘ Pra 


pare a feast of the flesh of the red asl 
and the brew of the mountain dew, and 
spare nothing, for our guests are the 
bearers of good tidings. We are free 
men and outlaws no longer—that is, 
until the royal pleasure is changed.” 

The men rowed swiftly to shore and 
prepared a feast on the purple heather.” 

‘* Fill wour quaichs,”’ said Rob Roy to 
the assembled clansmen. “ Fill them 
full. Here’s the health and happiness 
of the Lady Theresa, whom God defend.” 

A Highland cheer echoed and _ re- 
echoed across the bosom of the lake. 

** And here’s a health,” shouted Rob 
Roy, “to the noble Earl of Cheviot.” 

A mighty roar was the response, as 
the horn quaichs were lifted high in the 
air. 

‘* And one more Highland cheer for tha 
Lady Theresa ! ”’ 

Never was such a cheer heard as ae 
which rose from the lusty throats of th 
clansmen. KEchoing across the lake, the 
cheer reverberated again and agai 
amongst the precipitous mountains tha 
seemed to smile on the changed fortun 
of the young chieftain. 





END. 
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